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the amendment of the charter of 1863 but met with scant response. A committee appointed in 1874 to investigate student disturbances recommended drastic curtailment of university autonomy, stricter government control over the character of teaching, and limitation of the size of the student body. In 1875 the drafting of a new charter embodying the above program was entrusted to a committee under the chairmanship of I. D. Delianov, later minister of education under Alexander III. There were sharp clashes between Tolstoy and the upholders of academic freedom, the venerable historian Solovev being forced to resign the rectorship of the University of Moscow. The draft charter was finally introduced in the State Council in February, 1880, but in April Tolstoy was dismissed and his successor, A. A. Saburov, hastened to withdraw the unpopular bill. It was revived in the reign of Alexander III and became law in 1884.
There was less delay in carrying out the reform of secondary schools, around which raged a heated controversy. The issue, the old one of classicism versus science, was not entirely academic because the teaching of the humanities was used by reactionary elements as a method for preventing boys of modest means and humble social status (deemed therefore particularly susceptible to revolutionary propaganda) from gaining access to higher schools, although this object was not openly proclaimed until 1887. Reform of secondary education had already been sponsored by Norov. The program outlined in his report to the tsar in 1856, while favoring classical studies, emphasized that real improvement in the scholastic and moral standards of the students should be brought about by better teaching of "the holy truths of the Orthodox faith/7 which, the minister imagined, would "warm up the hearts of the young." Golovnin's approach was different. A bill on secondary schools for boys, prepared by a committee of the ministry of education, like the university charter, was translated into foreign languages and was circulated to educational institutions and qualified persons at home and abroad. The 377 comments received, including 42 from abroad, filled six volumes; the bill was repeatedly revised, was amended and finally approved by the State Council, and was confirmed by the tsar on November 18,1864.
In spite of this elaborate procedure the law of 1864 contained no striking innovation but was rather a return to the principles of the law of 1828. It provided for schools of two categories: gymnasiums with a seven-year course and progymnasiums with an abridged course